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forms of all possible existences as given : not even God can alter them. God how- 
ever can and did compare all possible worlds, and then created that which his wis- 
dom found to be the best world. " God," says Leibnitz, " does not select a general 
Adam, but such a one," i. e. an individual Adam, " whose perfect representation is 
found among all the possible beings which exist in the ideas of God. The nature 
of every creature is determined by eternal truths which are in the understanding of 
God independent of his will." "God's decree consists alone in the decision arrived 
at after having compared all possible worlds and having admitted into existence that 
one which is the best of all." upc. 

Leitfaden der physiologischen Psychologie in 14 Vorlesungen. By Dr. Th. 
Ziehen, Docent in Jena. Mit 21 Abbildungen im Text. Jena : Gustav Fischer. 
1891. 

The merits of these 14 lectures on physiological psychology are thoroughness, 
lucidity, and conciseness; the whole book is a pamphlet of 174 pp. only. The 
method of presentation is in all its detail work positive, stating the facts as they have 
been found to be by experience and as they are corroborated by experiment. Upon 
the whole it is a good resume of the present state of knowledge. A translation would 
be very desirable and it is to be hoped that some of our psychologists will undertake 
the work. 

The contents are briefly as follows : I. Contents and scope of psychology. 
II. Sensation, association, action. III. Stimulus, sensation. IV. Taste, smell, 
touch. V. Hearing. VI. Vision. VII. Affective aspect of sensation (pleasure and 
pain). VIII. Sensation, memory, concept. IX. Association of ideas. X. Judg- 
ment and syllogism. XI. Attention, voluntary thought, the ego (Ziehen says : " psy- 
chologically considered the simple ego is a theoretical fiction," p. 139). XII. Dis- 
eased thinking, sleep, hypnosis. XIII. Action, expressive motions, language. XIV. 
Will, general conclusions. 

Although Dr. Ziehen's pamphlet is upon the whole an excellent treatise, we 
cannot agree with the author in several questions which are of great importance in 
their consequences. 

Dr. Ziehen acknowledges that the specifically nervous processes, a sensible 
stimulus and a reaction, which latter is a motory effect, cannot be explained from 
physical laws alone (p. 4). Yet at the same time he denies that the fact that the reflexes 
are adapted to a purpose f Zweckmassigkeit) proves the presence of a psychical paral- 
lelism. " Pfliiger," he says, " was wrong in attributing for this reason to the spinal 
cord a spinal-cord-soul." The Zweckmassigkeit of reflexes (i. e. their being adapted 
to a purpose) has originated not otherwise than the Zweckmassigkeit of the color of 
the bird's plumage, i. e. through natural selection and inheritance. This argument 
might be admissible, if we had not to account for the gradual origin of consciousness 
also. There was a time when our personal consciousness did not exist, and there 
was also a time when no conscious being lived upon the earth. Unless we assume 
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that consciousness suddenly appeared, creating out of its own subjectivity alone the 
objective world which appears to us as what we call matter in motion, we shall have 
to adopt some monistic view of the subject. To consider the psychical states as 
known and the objectivity of existence as utterly unknown is no monism. 

Dr. Ziehen is opposed to the idea of psychical parallelism which he conceives 
to be dualism, but he proposes a spiritual monism in its stead, the difficulties of 
which he does not explain. It is to be regretted that Dr. Ziehen has not understood 
the main idea of the parallelism doctrine. He says in a foot-note (p. 6) : "In the 
most extreme way, but with quite insufficient reasons Lewes has maintained the 
omnipresence of consciousness." This is a misstatement of Lewes's view, which by 
the bye is held by the reviewer also, although he confesses that the term parallelism 
is inappropriate and leads to misunderstandings. The theory of parallelism (at least 
as the reviewer holds it) is not dualistic but monistic. It implies that the subjectivity 
and objectivity of existence are two different abstractions of one and the same reality. 
Its parallelism is a parallelism of these two sets of abstraction, while the reality 
from which they have been derived is one throughout. There exist no subjects that 
are not objects to other subjects, and every object admits of a subjective aspect. 
There is a something supposed to be present throughout nature which under certain 
conditions appears as consciousness. This certain something is called by Clifford 
elements of feeling, by Lloyd Morgan metakinesis, it has been characterised in the 
editorials of The Monist as the subjectivity of existence, and the presence of this 
something in the spinal cord was called by Pfluger Riiikcnniarksseele. 

It appears to me that if we could explain the well adapted reaction of nervous 
substance without assuming a psychical element in it, we could explain the whole 
process of evolution and the historical development of mankind, without the assump- 
tion of consciousness. Yet it is obvious that even the explanation of the color of the 
bird's plumage by the theory of natural selection and heredity presupposes the 
presence of psychical elements somewhere. Either the bird and his mates show a 
color sense, or his enemies do, whose persecution he escapes, or the animals upon 
whom he preys do. Man's entire existence, physical and psychical, including his 
feelings of pleasure and pain, can be explained by the theory of natural selection 
and heredity ; yet this is no proof that psychical elements do not exist in him. 

It has become customary at present to define ' ' psychical " as that only which 
appears in states of consciousness, and to exclude subconscious and unconscious 
states. Dr. Ziehen says: "Everything given in consciousness and that alone is 
conscious" (p. 3). Yet he introduces after all the expression "psychically latent," 
" latent memory pictures," and similar expressions. Dr. Ziehen says, " We cannot 
even have a conception of that which an unconscious idea can be " ; yet what is a 
latent memory-picture but an unconscious idea ? 

There are two kinds of unconscious ideas : (1) Latent ideas. Every man's brain 
is full of latent ideas, i. e. of memory-pictures which are at present unconscious but 
can become conscious at once if their activity is roused by an appropriate stimulus. 
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<2) Ideas unrelated to the centre of consciousness. Those active ideas which, al- 
though at present in a state of activity, are unrelated to the centre of consciousness 
that constitutes the ego of the man, remain unconscious. Unconscious cerebration 
(which takes place in dreams, in diseased brains and also in certain phases of healthy 
brains being, as it were, a by-play of their conscious activity) need not be destitute of 
feeling. Any pain may be lessened when our attention is called away from it. The 
nervous disorder remains the same, the feeling substance of the nervous structures 
in which the pain was perceived also remains the same, its activity and throbbing 
pulsations do not cease. Yet if we succeed in separating its immediate relation to 
the centre of consciousness it sinks down into subconsciousness. There is no reason 
for assuming that the feeling, no longer perceived, is wiped out entirely. 

While Dr. Ziehen's pamphlet is a presentation of the results of positive science, 
we were astonished to find in the first chapter the following statement : " Later on 
we shall have to investigate whether there are for all psychical phenomena such 
material parallel processes in the central nervous system, and our answer will be de- 
cidedly in the negative." And again we find in the schedule of psychology a dis- 
tinction between (/r) psychical processes not contingent upon cerebral functions 
(transcendental psychology), and (/') psychical processes contingent upon cerebral 
functions (physiological psychology). These statements are the more perplexing as 
the author joins the opposition made by Miinsterberg against Professor Wundt's 
idea of apperception, which is rejected as metaphysical, mystical, and even animistic. 
While we cannot in all points agree with Professor Wundt's theory of apperception 
which received a critical examination by Professor Delabarre (see The Monist II, 
No. 2, p. 297), we can most positively say that Dr. Ziehen in so far as he classes 
Wundt's view among the dualistic theories, misunderstands Wundt's position. 
Wundt's physico-psychical parallelism cannot be identified with the metaphysical 
fiction of a subject, be this subject called ego or soul.* Wundt says in a late publi- 
cation of his : " Psychology of to-day, since Kant has shown the way, seeks the na- 
ture of the soul again, as did Aristotle of yore, in the facts of the spiritual life them- 
selves and not in an unknowable ' thing in itself '...." Deutsche Rundschau of 1891, 
p. 203. Wundt's "apperception" is no metaphysical being, but simply means the 
focus of perception, the centre of consciousness. Wundt is certainly not infallible 
and we are inclined to believe that in some details he is mistaken. He is nevertheless 
one of the very greatest leaders among the investigators of the soul and his monism 
as well as his antimetaphysical tendencies cannot be doubted. 



* Ziehen declares (p. 129) that the problem of physiological psychology consists in reducing 
the different forms of thinking up to the most complex argumentation to simple associations of 
ideas and its laws. Wundt says, that there are many psychical idea-combinations which cannot 
be explained simply by association of ideas. So, Ziehen continues (p. 130), Wundt assumes above 
idea associations a special faculty of the soul called apperception, which serves now as atten- 
tion, now as will, but is in either case a metaphysical faculty of the soul, the active subject which 
independent of mechanical causality is said to be the cause of these phenomena. — I do not think 
that anyone who knows Wundt will accept this as a fair representation of his views. 
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Ziehen reaches his monism by considering objective existence, as it appears to 
us and which we call matter, as " something utterly unknowable." He says, "The 
' ' psychical series alone is given. . . . Thus the psycho-physical dualism or parallel- 
" ism is apparent only. Considering that the psychical series alone is given, we shall 
' ' understand, that we had repeatedly to face in our investigations such factors in 
" which the material foundations are missing. I here remind you of the projection 
' ' of our sensations into space and time, for which we could not find a psycho-phys- 
" ical explanation." 

We hope that Dr. Ziehen will soon find occasion to explain his philosophical 
views. Such an explanation may throw light on his psychological theory. We do 
not as yet see how he can solve without inconsistency the many difficulties in which 
his philosophical standpoint will involve his psychology. Kj>g. 

Psychologie der Suggestion. By Dr. Hans Schmidkimz. Stuttgart, 1892, — pp. 
425. Large 8 vo. 

The rapidly increasing devotion to the study of Hypnotism has yielded many 
valuable results, both practical and theoretical. Its application to the cure of dis- 
ease — psycho-therapeutics — has been most extensively introduced and bids fair to 
become the representative in scientific form of the germ of truth buried amongst the 
vast rubbish-heap of suspicious practices and pseudo-scientific "isms. " New light 
has been thrown on the questions of responsibility and the legal aspects of slightly 
abnormal states. Education and ethics, it has been more than hinted, are to find 
practical aids in hypnotism ; while in the light of modern scientifically recognised 
phenomena, many of the events influential in the development of religions find a ra- 
tionalistic interpretation. But the science which more than all others, the study of 
hypnotism is destined to enrich, is that of Experimental Psychology ; and it is this 
phase of the subject to which Dr. Schmidkunz has devoted his volume. 

The central core of the whole subject is the fact of suggestion, — a fact so com- 
prehensive that it is almost easier to say what it is not than what it is. If we make 
allowance for that portion of our conduct that is based upon individual acquisitions 
and proceeds by logically reasoned steps, all the rest is more or less the result of 
suggestions, of one kind or another. To appreciate the psychology of this process 
it is necessary to appreciate its varieties and universality. We receive suggestions 
from things and deeds ; the sight of food makes us hungry ; the sight of our neighbor 
consulting his watch induces a strong desire to know what time it is. Words are 
powerful implements of suggestion ; we accept those doctrines that we hear about us 
and are influenced much more frequently than we are convinced. The personal 
factor in suggestion is important ; to some we feel attracted and accept as leaders, 
while others excite repulsion and antagonism. The indirectness of the process of 
suggestion is to be noted ; in most cases we are quite unconscious of the influences 
exerted upon us and by which our conduct is guided, and this ignorance of the mo- 
tives of our acts, Spinoza tells us, is the cause of the illusion of free will. Sympa- 



